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Oak logs will warm you well 
If they're old and dry. 
Larch logs of pinewood smell 
But the sparks will fly. 


***** 

*** 

* 

WOOD FOR BURNING 

Holly logs will burn like wax. 
You should burn them green. 
Elm logs like smouldering flax. 
No flame to be seen. 


Birch logs will burn too fast, 
Chestnut scarce at all. 
Hawthorn logs are good to last 
If you cut them in the fall. 


Pear logs and apple logs, 
They will scent your room. 
Cherry logs across the dogs 
Smell like flowers in bloom 


But ash logs, all smooth and grey, 

Burn them green or old; 

Buy up all that come your way, 

They're worth their weight in gold, 

(from British Columbia ''Wildlife Review") 
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NOTES 
FROM 

THE EDITOR'S 

DESK Sincere thanks to all who have contributed to the Editor's 

basket this month 1 If you do not find your article in print 
at this time, look for it in the March issue. Keep up the 
good work, Members! Your contributions are needed for future 
_ _ _issues.___ 


CONGRATULATIO NS - to Mr. Jack Leach-Porter on his completion of the Bruce Trail 
from Niagara to Tobermory. Jack mans our mimeograph machine and turns out the 
Mood Duck each month. The Iroquoian reports that 101 members of the Bruce Trail 
Association have hiked the entire trail as of October 19, 1974, Mr. Ralph 
Hendry from Cambridge (a Member of our Hamilton Naturalists' Club) is included in 
this number, having completed the trail in 1973. 


ADD RESS CHANGES -- Have you moved - or are you thinking about doing so? Be sure 
and let us know so that we can forward your Wood Duck to wherever you will be. 

The Post Office does not readdress second-class mail indefinitely - if at all. 

It costs the Club 6q to retrieve your undelivered Wood Duck, plus another 6<£ to 
send it along to your new address. Do please take a minute to let us know before 
you move. 


REQUEST for BACK ISSUES of THE WOOD DUC K - Many thanks to Eleanor Hart, Audrey 
Hawkes, George Simpson and Mabel Watson for contributing back issues of the 
Wood Duck to fill gaps in the files at the National Library of Canada and at the 
Kalamazoo Nature Centre Library in Michigan. Six more issues would bring these 
two sets up-to-date. Perhaps you m ight have one or more which you are not keeping 
for your own files. Issues still needed are - V.24, #8 (May, 1971); V25, #1 
(Sept. 1971); V25, #6 (Feb. 1972; V27, #1 (Sept. 1973); V. 27, #5 (Jan. 1974); 

V27, #9 (May 1974). 


****** WELCOME TO THESE NEW MEMBERS ***** 

- Mr. & Mrs. Lloyd Bowen, 107 King's Forest Drive, Hamilton, Ontario 

- Miss M. Hollands, 95 East 11th St,, Hamilton, Ontario L9A 3T3 

- Ms. Jean M. Jervis, 510 Stafford Drive, Oakville, Ontario L6L 4M5 

- Miss Anne J. Murphy, 216 Maureen Court, Burlington, Ontario L7L 4A5 

- Mr. Danny Price, 105 Seneca Ave., Hamilton, Ontario L9B 1L9 

- Mr. C. H. Townson, 016 Tanager Avenue, Burlington, Ontario L7T 2Y2 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS ABOUT THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB.BETTER STILL, BRING 

THEM OUT TO A MEETING, OR INVITE THEM TO COME ALONG ON AN OUTING. VISITORS ARE 
ALWAYS WELCOME. 

WE HAVE A GOOD SUPPLY OF OUR CLUB PROSPECTUS - IF YOU KNOW OF A GOOD SPOT TO 
DISTRIBUTE SOME OF THESE - A REQUEST TO OUR MEMBERSHIP DIRECTOR - MISS EVELYN 
MORRIS, #401, 107 ST. JOSEPH'S DR., HAMILTON, ONTARIO LBN 2G1 or 'phone her at 
522-5939, will bring you copies for distribution. 

Memberships fall into the following categories: Life; $100; Contributing: $10; 
Active: $5; Joint (husband and wife); $6; Student Member (over 18): $2; 

Junior (under 18): $1; Corresponding Member (residing over 20 miles from Hamilton: 
$2.50. Meetings are held monthly September to May inclusive and the Wood Duck 
is mailed free to Members and is published nine times yearly. 

******* 


***** 
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ECHOB of the PAST - (from the scrapbooks of the Hamilton Bird Protection Society 

Newspaper items concerning COOTE'S PARADISE - 1927) 

"HAMILTON SPECTATOR ” - February 1927 

MARSH DECLARED BIRD SANCTUARY - Minister Announces Order-in-Council Passed - 

Wild Life Will be Protected in Large Area 

A Canadian Press despatch from Toronto this afternoon stated that Hon. Charles 
McCrea, minister of games and fisheries, announced that an order-in-council 
has been passed, creating Dundas marsh, near Hamilton, a bird sanctuary. 

No particulars as to the boundaries of the area where birds will be safe from 
hunters' gene are given, but R. Owen Merriman, president of the Hamilton Bird 
Protection Society, which has been working for over five years to have 
Coots'3 Paradise made a safe place for wild life, said he would not be 
surprised if a much larger area than the Dundas marsh is included in the 
Order-in-council, ..... . 

LTON SPECTATOR* 1 - February, 1927 (later edition than above) 

MARSH A HAVEN FOR ANIMALS AS WELL AS BIRDS - Bill Provides Protection for All 

Wild Things - Fishing is in No Way Restricted, 
However - Boundaries of New Preserve Are 
Defined 

That all birds and other animals but not fish, are protected under the order- 
in-council passed last week by the Ontario government dealing with Coote's 
Paradise and lands adjoining, was made clear today, when an official copy of 
the order was received here from Toronto. It reads as follows: 

"Upon the recommendation of the honorable the minister of mines, 
the committee of council advise that pursuant to the provisions 
of section 8, clause (B) of the Ontario Game and Fisheries act, 
and at the request of the various owners, it shall be unlawful 
to hunt, take, pursue, kill, wound or destroy or have in 
possession, any bird or animal or have in possession any firearm 
or air rifle of any description in the territories described 
below, and such territory to be created as a crown game preserve 
and designated as the "Dundas marsh game preserve," such lands 
being more particularly described as follows: 

ARE A INCL UDED 

"All and singular that certain parcel or tract of land and 
premises situated, lying and bzing in the township of West 
Flnmboro and A.ncaoter and the city of Hamilton, in the County 
of Wentworth and Province of Ontario, and which is bounded as 
follows: 

"Commencing on King street, in the city of Hamilton, where it is 
intersected by the Canadian Pacific railway (Toronto, Hamilton 
& Buffalo division); thence northerly following the said Canadian 
Pacific railway right-of-way to a point where it crosses the 
right-of-way of the Canadian National railways just east of the 
Hamilton and Guelph stone ro3d; thence westerly following the 
right-of-way of the Canadian National railways to a point where 
it intersects the old York road, in the township of West Flamboro 


continued next page 
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ECH OS of the PAST (continued from previous page). 

thence southerly and westerly following the old York road to 
the division line between lots 18 and 19 in the said township 
of West Flamboro, the said division line being also the eastern 
boundary of the town of Dundas; thence southerly following the 
said division line to Dundas street, being the unopened road 
allowance between the townships of Ancaster and West Flamboro; 
thence concinuing southerly along the unopened road allowance 
between lots Nos. 54 and 55 in the said township of Ancaster 
where it intersects the Hamilton and London provincial highway; 
thence easterly and following along the said Hamilton and 
London provincial highway to Paradise road in the city of 
Hamilton; thence continuing along old King Street, the various 
courses to the place of commencement. Together with all road¬ 
ways, whether open or unopen running through into or bounding 
the above described territory." 

And from the Toronto "Mail & Empire" (predecessor of the Toronto 
Globe and Mail of today) - dated March 16, 1927: 

WHE RE ROMANCE LEADS - The Du ndas M arsh 

Through the splendid work of the Ontario Department of Game and Fisheries and 
the Hamilton Bird Protection Society, a new Sanctuary has come into being. 

This sanctuary will undoubtedly play an important part in the preservation of 
our feathered wild life, for it is none other than the xtfell-known Dundas Marsh 
that, from the beginning of time, as the white man reckons time in Canada, has 
been a nesting place for millions of our birds, and, what is equally important 
in the bird world, a resting place for innumerable weary migrants that still 
have thousands of miles to travel. 

A native haunt for many species, it requires a vivid imagination to picture 
that spot as it must have been in the days of the red men. That is in the days 
before the red men had learned the destructive ways of the white man, those 
faraway days when they sat upon the banks of the streams and lakes and ponds 
and talked to the birds and beasts. They called them "little brothers" then 
and took only what they needed for food. 

"Wild ducks and geese were not afraid of the Indians, but x«>uld come in flocks 
about their camps," said a Brantford lady, whose father xjas the friend and 
historian of the Mohawks. 

Mcllx-nraith, in his "Birds of Ontario," written over thirty years ago, gives 
many observations from the Dundas marsh and the Hamilton Bay. In speaking 
of the Wood Duck, he writes at that date: "Twenty-five years ago I used to 
see them leading out their young from one of the inlets of the Dundas Marsh." 
And of the whistling swan, he tells of one season x^hen a family of four stopped 
to rest in the Hamilton Bay one dreary Autumn afternoon. But, alas I they 
could find no sanctuary, "They x^ere not allowed to remain undisturbed long and 
one young bird x^as so disabled by a pellet of shot in the x^ing that it *?as 
unable to leave with the others. It could still take care of itself, hox^ever, 
and remained till the bay was frozen over, x^hen it walked ashore and x^as 
captured in an exhausted condition by one of the fishermen." 


continued next page 
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B CHOS of the PAS T (continued from previous page) - 

Now, once again, as in the days of the Indians, those large and showy birds 
that have found it so hard to escape the bullets of the white men, will 
have a haven of safety in that part of our Province. One hopes that the 
voluntary wardens will bring safety to the small songsters, no easy matter 
when hawks and owls and other creatures of prey are ever on the watch where 
feathered life is abundant. 

One may rest assured, however, that the members of the Hamilton Bird Pro¬ 
tection Society will guard the sanctuary as enthusiastically as they have 
worked for its making. 

All lovers of the wild things of the out-of-doors will rejoice that this 
society and the provincial department are uniting to hold this spot ever 
sacred to the feathered life that first made it a place of song and beauty. 

It may be that at last we are nearing the trail of the red man when he called 
the wild things "little brothers". 

vV^V/f>VvV*-A-yv-iVvVvViV'A;VvV5VvViV5V*vV5V-,VvV>VvViVvV5V‘A'sV5V5V^*>V*Vr;V/V>V*>VvVV.->V>V>ViV5V‘A'/V)V;VvVvV>VvVvViV>V-.V':V5VvV;V5V'A- 


HAMILTON BIRD PROTECTION SOCIETY - HAMILTON NATURE CLUB - HAMILTON NATURALISTS' 
CLUB - spanning over 55 years - just entering our 56th year of operation'. 

We MUST do everything in our power to see that COOTE'S PARADISE is c leared 
of pollution - is KEPT clear of pollution and maintained as the sanctuary 
it was set aside to be. 


Members - it is your duty as a member of our society to write 

* to the Minister of the Environment for the Province 

* of Ontario - 

* The Honourable William Newman, 

* Minister of the Environment, 

* 135 St. Clair Ava. West, 

* TORONTO, Ontario 

* 

* insisting that the Coote's Paradise sanctuary be 

* cleaned up - and that all safeguards be met by our 

* region to maintain it properly for all time to come! 


IT IS OUR HERITAGE--TO HAND DOWN TO FUTURE GENERATIONS--LET US PRESS ON TO 
ENSURE - THAT THE ORIGINAL INTENT IS UPHELD IN EVERY SENSE OF THE WORDI'.'. 

** 


THE HAMILTON NATURALIST S I N THE THIRTIES 

by - J. Harvey Williams 

During most of the thirties the Club was known as the "Hamilton Bird 
Protection Society. I am writing from personal knowledge, as I was President 
and afterwards Secretary of the Society during that period. 

The contribution of the late H. C. Nunn was outstanding during most of 
that period. He was chosen Executive Vice-president at the founding of the 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists and his business and organizing ability were 
of real value to the Federation, Mr. Nunn enrolled thousands of members in the 
Junior Audubon Society and had considerable impact on our young people. He 
also spread the interest in birds by sponsoring nature study talks on the 

(continued next page...... 
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THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS IN THE THIRTIES - (continued from previous page) - 

local radio station on behalf of the company which he owned. Stuart Thompson, 
a nephew of Ernest Seaton Thompson, made many broadcasts. 

Shortly after the Ontario Government passed a law protecting the bald 
eagle, one was shot in Aldershot. The Ontario Provincial police refused to 
lay a charge. As no one else would lay a charge, I personally did so. We 
brought Dr. W. E. Saunders from London as an expert witness and we secured a 
conviction. We were very pleased but unfortunately modern insecticides made 
our work somewhat futile. 

We provided a field trip for the American Ornithological Union which met 
in Toronto in the thirties, and our members paid for their dinner at McMaster 
University. The members also paid for a garden statue in the Rock Gardens in 
memory of our first president, R. Owen Merriman. 

We would like to think that we had some influence on the Honorable T. B. 
McQuesten, particularly through his brother. Reverend Calvin McQuesten, a 
past president of our society, when he bought the Raspberry farm for the 
Ontario Department of Highways. This was later turned over to the Royal 
Botanical Gardens. This was a large farm between the C. N. Railway and the 
marsh and stretching from the Old Guelph Road to beyond Bull's Point. 

While I feel that the present club has done many fine things, I think 
that the accomplishments of a small society in the thirties was not inferior 
to later accomplishments. 

***• 


A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


It is unfortunate that the wording in our 55-year review of society 
highlights (gleaned from the writings of a now-deceased member) has led to an 
apparent misunderstanding. 

The wording in question was - "from 1932 to the commencement of World 

War II, the Hamilton Bird Protection Society was comparatively inactive". 

third paragraph, Page 61, Volume 28, Number 4, December, 1974. 

To right this "wrong" in some measure, it is our intention next month 
to review (from Scrap Books kindly turned over to us on December 2, 1974, by 
Mr. R. 0. Els tone, former President ~ and which Scrap Books are to be placed in 
the Ontario Archives) and write in brief about some of the activities of the 
Members of the then Hamilton Bird Protection Society, 1932-1939 inclusive, which 
we trust will serve to assuage the "hurt" of having the aspersion of "inactivity" 
thrust in their direction. This certainly was not our intent! 

Rabbi Gunther Plaut best expressed our hoped-for ideals in his delivery 
of an ancient text on "Moments of Meditation" over Radio Station CFRB today, 
January 17, 1975, quoting: "TO TRULY LOVE IS TO KNOW WHAT BRINGS PAIN TO THY 
NEIGHBOUR!" 

It is not our wish to "bring pain" to any of our members - rather it is 
decidedly the opposite! We want them to enjoy their membership with us to the 
utmost. We want to be helpful to them in their wish to become more knowledgeable 
in their enjoyment of natural history. We want to do what we can to protect 
their interests. 

(concluded next page....) 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE P RESIDENT (continued from previous page...) - 

In short.......we want, from our Members, good fellowship and co-operation 

in upholding our ideals and objectives. 

*** Marion S. Shivas, Pres. 

* 

WASTE AMD CONSERVATION IN THE 20TH CENTURY 

by - Wm. K. Kirkwood 

The history of the 20th Century will record a paradox. During this 
period the greatest advances in mankind's history have been made in all the 
sciences. Such amazing developments as atomic energy, electronics, engineering, 
medicine, ground, air and space travel, architecture, recovery of fossil fuels 
from great depths and many other advances which together have changed all life 
on this planet. 

These achievements and the benefits they have bestowed on life have not 
come to us without great cost. The elimination of many species of wildlife, 
the pollution of the world's atmosphere, lands and seas. Already gone or near 
extinction are the largest animals in the sea and on land. The abundant wild¬ 
life of the Americas has long since disappeared. World population which is 
rising at an alarming rate will prevent improvement of the productive soil where 
it is most needed. Changes in the rainfall pattern have added millions of 
square miles to the great deserts of Africa and Asia where thousands of people 
are dying of starvation daily. 

Priceless fuel resources are being depleted and in many cases squandered. 
Sea life long taken as a free and permanent food supply is being over-fished 
by giant factory ships guided to the schools by electronic systems. There is 
no escape. In addition to over-harvesting, pollution is taking its toll as 
great rivers carrying millions of tons daily pour their filth into the oceans. 

DDT has been recorded in all parts of the earth and sea from tropics to Arctic 
and Antarctic to mention only one of many. The edible products of the sea are 
dropping rapidly and the vanishing point may be within calculating distance. 

Atmospheric pollution, measured regularly in only localized areas 
spreads far beyond the reach of man. We are still breathing the fallout from 
the Hiroshima bomb and many others which have been exploded in tests. Chemicals 
reaching the ground from enormous smoke stacks of mining and refining plants des¬ 
troy all plant life within a radius of several miles and have a detrimental 
effect much farther. Many industries have been compelled to reduce their 
emissions but only a small percentage of the total is eliminated. The 
pollution goes on. Heavy gases return to the earth, the lighter ones escape to 
the upper atmosphere where their future effect on world temperature, weather 
and radiation is as yet unknown. 

Agriculture, becoming more important than ever, while greatly improved 
in the western world has seen little change in areas of high density populated 
areas of Asia where famine is a way of life. The soil which is fit for 
cultivation is not being enriched with fertilizers which would multiply the 
yield because of poverty and non-availability. Thus vast tracts of land remain 
only partly productive or become desert. 

Energy reserves from non-returnable sources dwindle at such a rate that 
the complete depletion is now forecast within the lifetime of people now living. 

(continued next page.....,,..) 
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WASTE AND CO NSERVATION IN THE 2OTH CENTURY (continued from previous page...)- 

The inhabitants of the 20th Century have squandered such of those resources in 
a civilization geared, in the western world, to an economy of waste. In the 
entire history of the human race, now claimed to be over 2\ million years, no 
such destruction, decimation, pollution and waste has occurred as during this 
Century. What will future generations say of us? We will be lauded for 
advances in the sciences and cursed for our selfish use or destruction of 
non-renewable fossil fuel supplied by nature - an indictment we cannot escape. 

International agreements have failed to reduce or end over-harvesting 
of natural supplies. In Ontario our forests, long hailed as a great natural 
resource, have been cleaned of all trees of mature age to such an extent that 
logging on a large scale is only possible and unfortunately permitted in our 
largest Provincial Park. How long will the trees last? Only a few years at 
present cutting rates. By the year 2000 what will Algonquin Park be like? 

Just another area of scrub timber and polluted lakes and rivers. 

.(.his is a small problem compared to the welfare of present and future 
generations in the civilized world. The so-called high standard of living must 
be changed. Can science solve the problem of diminishing natural resources in 
the face of rapid increases in population of the world and the enormous demands 
for energy? It will have to do much more than lower speed limits by a few 
miles per hour, laudible as this first attempt at conservation may be. 
Conservation means much more than our usual interpretation. It must play a 
large part in the future of life on earth. Even then it will not be enough. 
Agriculture, including reforestation, could be greatly improved and extended 
now. The by-products of food crops, stalks, roots, etc., now used to some 
extent as cattle feed could be used to produce fuel as a gas or alcohol to help 
fill the energy shortage which now appears inevitable. Science which has made 
it possible to use up the world's stored resources is now faced with a 
greater problem - the justification of its existance and the future of mankind. 

December Nineteen seventy-four 

* * * 

* * 

* 

THE EXCITING EVERGLADES 

- by Robert Doering 

A very large portion of the southern tip of Florida is occupied by 
Everglades National Park, which sprawls over 1,400,000 acres. It includes 
fresh and salt water areas, mangroves, sawgrass, marshes and hammocks. The 
park contains an incredible variety of bird and animal life. It is considered 
as one of the Seven Wonders of the United States, along with the Grand Canyon. 

Although I have been in the Everglades several times, my most recent 
trip in December, 1974, was unquestionably the most thrilling of all. The 
Everglades are more than a park. A visit to this fascinating area is an 
experience in life itself. Even for those who do not have a keen interest in 
birds or wildlife, it cannot help but create an appreciation of the frailty 
and at the same time, the harshness of nature. 

This particular trip was to the Shark Valley area of the park. It is 
accessible from the south side of the l’amiami Trail, also known as U.S. 41. 

The entrance is approximately halfway between Naples and Ft. Lauderdale. Like 

(continued next page 
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THE EXCITING EVERGLADES (continued from previous page) - 

the oceans, the Everglades change almost daily. Its inhabitants come and go 
with the seasons, particularly the bird population. 

Perhaps the best time to visit the 'Glades is the winter dry season when 
wildlife is abundant. Shark Valley has an adequate parking area and here you 
board a propane-powered auto train which carries up to 60 people. They are 
similar to those we have in Point Pelee National Park here in Ontario, during 
spring migration, 

A crew of two share the duties of driving and commentating, alternating 
every other trip. Our commentator was Mike Watson, a biology student. He had 
a genuine love for the area and its bird and animal residents. His able driver 
was a ranger, Debbie Taylor, and they made a really fine team. "We have white¬ 
tailed deer, 'possum, raccoons, rabbits, puma and alligators in this area", 

Mike told us. The raccoons are different from ours - they seemed skinny and 
have very long legs. 

Mike knew his birds. He knew where many could be seen, but, with all his 
help and skill, this trip again left me with a blank on my life list for purple 
gallinules. "Saw one right here yesterday", he told me and I felt he wasn't 
kidding. 

The auto train goes seven miles into the 'glades and eight miles out by 
a different route, stopping halfway at a big 65-foot curving fire tower and 
lookout for about twenty minutes. Along the way the train stops \Wien either 
the ranger or a passenger spots something of interest, "There's a 'gator" or 
"there's a deer" or a "large snake". The binocs and cameras snap into action. 

Our first stop was for a small 3-foot 'gator, then anhingas or snake 
birds (they really look like snakes when swimming), pied-billed grebes, little 
blue herons, green herons, and great blue herons. The great blues occasionally 
flew away with necks stretched straight out in front rather than the crooked 
neck. 


The "bird people" were treated to one special thrill when we flushed a 
limpkin which flew away with a snail in his slightly decurved bill. "That's 
quite rare", said Mike. "We don't see them too often as they are very furtive". 
I agreed, as I'd only seen one before in my life. As if to ridicule us both, 
within 200 yards, we flushed two more and then four more flew out and away from 
the road. They were close enough to see the coloration quite clearly. What 
a thrill! 

A yellow-throat dove into a bush as we moved along. I think it's my 
favourite warbler. Then we arrived at the tower. As we dismounted, the 
ranger cautioned "Just yesterday a six-foot diamond-back rattlesnake crossed 
this path but they're not dangerous unless stepped on." We kept a wary eye , 
however, while enjoying our stop and watching 'gators. We even spotted two 
white-tailed deer out in the sawgrass. A "white-spectacled blue-gray gnat- 
catcher flitted near the water, myrtle warblers (now called yellow-rumped 
warbler), many anhingas, their wings spread clumsily to dry, and lots of coot 
were in the area. Five varieties of tree snails can be found nearby. 

On the return trip we spotted two turkey buzzards and a red-shouldered 
hawk feeding just ahead of us on the road. They stayed until we were only 

(continued next page....,,.) 
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THE EXCITING EVERGLADES (continued from previous page) - 

ten yards away before flying. We found that the hawk had killed two baby 
raccoons. We had seen a part of the law of the wild in action where the old, 
the weak and the very young provide food for others in the continuing fight for 
survival. Incidentally, the everglades kite is struggling for survival and I 
have only seen one in my several trips. Its diet is solely the apple snail. 
There are so few left that it is on the endangered list and signs along the 
Tamiami Trail warn against harming or shotting them. 

Just before entering the park, I was thrilled to see my first swallow¬ 
tailed kite, a very handsome white-bodied, black-backed bird with rapid flight. 
Our last treat on the way out came when Mike had Debbie stop the train and said 
"Folks, over there is a huge black-necked stork. He's been here several weeks. 
We don't know whether he's an escaped bird or has wandered in some way from 
his native India or Australia." In any case, we could only record it as an 
accidental, but, to see it surviving in this strange element, I could not 
help but compare it with the little English blue tit that we had seen in 
Gravenhurst last winter. It too was far from its native homeland. 

As we arrived back at the parking lot, a flight of 15 white ibis flew 
over. About half were adults in pure white plumage and half immatures in 
darker plumage. A, fitting end to a wonderful day! 

THREE DAYS LATER. 

On Saturday, December 7th, and after listening to the exclamations of 

enthusiasm from our previous party to the 'glades, I was prevailed upon to 

go out again with some very close friends who had never been there before. 

After a two-hour drive along the Tamiami Trail, with casuarina trees growing 
alongside, we arrived at Shark Valley again. 

Our train had not gone 200 yards when lo and behold a beautiful adult 
purple gallinule appeared in the canal'. Ten minutes later a brown immature 
purple gallinule came out of the rushes, his white tail displayed prominently. 
That's what makes this area so incredible. Every trip can turn up something 
different and indeed in more ways than one, this did! 

A huge mixed flock of white ibis and blue herons caused excitement' and 

then a passenger pointed out a deer not more than 20 feet from the road. 

Otters, raccoons, more 'gators and 3 American bitterns added interest. As we 
came back to the parking area, the ranger said: "Look..there are two glossy 
ibis." They were the first I'd seen since the pair which visited the Dundas 
Hydro pond a cpuple of years ago. 

Try the Everglades for interest and excitement. It's an experience 
you'll never forgetl ***** 

*** 

* 

BIRD ENTHUSIASTS - T AKE NOTE. 1 .".";';’!'.". 11 ;'.' - Basic Ornitho lo gy and Bird Watching 

Course - Headquarters' Building of the Royal Botanical Gardens, Burlington 
a four-evening series of illustrated lectures dealing with identification, 
habitat and food of local wild birds. Required text for course will be BIRDS OF 
NORTH AMERICA by Robbins, Bruun, Zim, and Singer. WEDNESDAYS - MARCH 5, 12, 

19, 26 at 7:30 P.M. Minimum 10 students, maximum 25. Fee of $10.00 includes 
text (mentioned above) or - $6.00 if you provide your own text. REGISTER BY 
FEBRUARY 251 


*** 

* 
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MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING 


MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING 


Date and Time : MONDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1975 at 8:00 P.M, 

(note change back to our regular meeting night) 


Place; 


Speaker ; 


Headquarters Building of the Royal Botanical Gardens, 
Plains Road West, Burlington, Ontario 

MR. LESLIE TIBBLES - presenting an illustrated lecture on 
"METEOROLOGY” 


It is some years since the branch of physics dealing with the atmosphere 
and its phenomena was on our programme. This presentation should, there¬ 
fore, provide an interesting and timely subject. 


VISITORS ARE WELCOME STAY FOR FELLOWSHIP AND REFRESHMENTS 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
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CLUB FIELD EVENT 


CLUB FIELD EVENT CLUB FIELD EVENT 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1975 - 10;00 A .M. (Repair of Wood Duck Boxes) 

Meet at Spencer Creek Bridge on Coote's Drive for this Workshop, to 
clean and repair the Wood Duck nesting boxes in Coote's Paradise. 

Bring a Lunch. Dress warmly and wear waterproof footwear. Bring 
along a sled or toboggan if you have one. These make transportation 
of equipment much easier. 

If the ice should be thin, this Workshop will be held on Sunday, 

February 9, 1975 (ice conditions permitting) 


Leader ; JAMES ANDERSON - 'phone Freelton 659-7715 


*******************■ 


******************************** 


**************************** 


I ROQUOIA BRUCE TRAIL CLUB Event - SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1975 at 10:00 A. M. 

The I.B.T.C. dons snowshoes and cross-country skis, if conditions are right. 
This should prove to be a most enjoyable outing. Bring a Lunch. Meet on 
Nassagaweya, 6th line, 3 miles north of No. 5 Side Road (take No. 5 Side Road 
east from Campbellville). A limited number of snowshoes will be available for 
loan. If you have never tried snowshoeing but xtfould like to, this is your 
chancel 

Leaders; V . Chornook - Telephone - 634-9101 (snowshoeing) 

A1 Stacey - Telephone - 527-2274 (Cross Country) 


******************************************************************************** 


WI NTER EXPERIENCE PROGRAMME - 1975 at MOU N TSBERG WILDLIFE CENTR E - 

Experience the tranquility of winter at the Mountsberg Wildlife Centre operated 
by the Halton Region Conservation Authority. Programme runs every Saturday and 
Sunday from 10:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. to March 9, 1975. Cost - $2.00 per car. 
Horse-drawn Sleigh Rides - every % hour from 12. ;Q0 noon - the last 4;30 P.M. 
Skating - the large skating pond has a skate-change area 

Cross Country Skiing and Snowshoeing - we11-marked, colour-coded trails - ten 
miles of interesting terrain. 

Washrooms-Coffee, hotdogs, slide films in the new Interpretative Centre. 
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FALL BIRD COUNT _ 1974 

Area covered ; All points within 25-mile radius centered at Dundurn Castle, 
Hamilton, Ontario to include Lake Ontario shoreline from Port Credit to Grimsbym 
parts of Credit, Oakville and Bronte Creeks, Bronte Woods, Halton County Forest, 
Mountsberg Dam, Beverly Swamp, Grand River from Galt to Paris, Brantford, 

Grand River from York to Cayuga, Ancaster, Sulphur Springs, Christie's Dam, 

Dundas Marsh, Hamilton Bay, and Binbrook Dam. 

November 3rd: 6:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m.; Temp. 41 to 57; Wind East 0-3 m.p.h.; 
overcast with light fog (heavy fog on Lake Ontario); Rain in late afternoon. 
Fifty-three observers in thirty-five parties. Total party hours: 167. 

Common Loon 14; Red-necked Grebe2; Horned Grebe 13; Pied-billed Grebe 6; Great 
Blue Heron 46; Black-crowned Night Heron 4; Canada Goose 264; Mallard 1325; 

Black Duck 772; Gadwall 170; Pintail 3; Green-winged Teal 52; Blue-winged Teal 2; 
American Widgeon 467; Northern Shoveler 23; Wood Duck 20; Redhead 836; Ring¬ 
necked Duck 3; Canvasback 12; Greater Scaup 577; Lesser Scaup 14; Common Golden¬ 
eye 126; Bufflehead 122; Oldsquaw 312; Harlequin Duck 1 (J.La); White-winged 
Scoter 3; Surf Scoter 1; Black Scoter 1; Ruddy Duck 1; Hooded Merganser 54; 

Common Merganser 288; Red-breasted Merganser 637; Sharp-shinned Hawk 1; Red¬ 
tailed Hawk 60; Rough-legged Hawk 2; Marsh Hawk 2; American Kestrel 17; Ruffed 
Grouse 14; Ring-necked Pheasant 29; American Coot 155; Killdeer 194; American 
Golden Plover 26 (B.M.); Black-bellied Plover 17; American Woodcock 1; Common 
Snipe 30; Greater Yellowlegs 31; Lesser Yellowlegs 6; Pectoral Sandpiper 40; 
White-rumped Sandpiper 2; Baird's Sandpiper 1 (J.B.,A.E;,W.S.) ; Least Sand¬ 
piper 7 (J.C.,B.M.); Dunlin 1252 ; Hudsonian Godwit 1 (R.F.); Sanderling 2; 

Great black-backed. Gull 93; Herring Gull 1928; Ring-billed Gull 977; Bonaparte's 
Gull 11; Common Tern 1 (R.C.); Mourning Dive 64; Great-horned Owl 12; Snowy 
Owl 2; Long-eared Owl 3; Short-eared Owl 1; Belted Kingfisher 17; Common (Yellow- 
shafted) Flicker 35; Pileated Woodpecker 6; Red-headed Woodpecker 1; Hairy Wood¬ 
pecker 50; Downy Woodpecker 159; Horned Lark 95; Blue Jay 372; Common Crow 945; 
Black-capped Chickadee 672; Tufted Titmouse 2 (R.C.); White-breasted Nuthatch 27; 
Brown Creeper 50; House Wren 1 (M.J.); Winter Wren 63; Carolina Wren 6; Mocking¬ 
bird 4; American Robin 1568; Hermit Thrush 17; Golden-crowned Kinglet 397; 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet 6J3; Water Pipit 11; Cedar Waxwing 1167; Northern Shrike 8; 
Starling 16,348; Orange-orowned warbler 3 (T.T.,A.W.); Nashville Warbler 1 (M.J e ) 
Northern Parula 1 (R.F.,T.T.,A,W.); Yellow-rumped warbler 58; Chestnut-sided 
warbler 1 (T.T.,A,W.); Blackpoll warbler 1 (R.C.); Common Yellowthroat 5; House 
Sparrow 1166; Eastern Meadowlark 14; Red-winged Blackbird 3656; Rusty Black¬ 
bird 695 ; Common Crackle J?3 (low); Brown-headed Cowbird 26 (low); Cardinal 210; 
Evening Grosbeak 10; Purple Finch 215; Pine Siskin 28; American Goldfinch 182; 

Red Crossbill 6; Rufus-sided Towhee 8; Savannah Sparrow 1; Dark-eyed (slate- 
coloured) Juneo 352; Tree Sparrow 772; Chipping Sparrow 3; Field Sparrow 2; 
White-crowned Sparrow 1; White-throated Sparrow 149; Fox Sparrow 29; Swamp 
Sparrow 17; Song Sparrow 202; Lapland Longspur 13; Snow Bunting 113. 

Total: 122 species. About 42,100 Individuals. 

(Seen day before or after count but not on count day: Red-throated Loon 1 (M.J.) 
Double-crested Cormorant 1). 

Observers : Syd Andrews, Joe Boleantu, Hazel Broker, William Crins, John Cum¬ 
mings, Robert Curry, Edward Dinniwell, James Dowall, Alf Epp, Christopher 
Escott, Robert Finlayson, Sheila Forbes, Martin Geleynse, Edwin Griffin, Don 
Gunn, Doug Hanna, Audrey Hawkes, Ray Hughes, Morris Ilyniak, Mark Jennings, 

John Lamey, Joan Lowrie, Lonnie Mackay, Bert MacLaren, Dan MacLaughlin, Kevin 
MacLaughlin, William MacLaughlin, Toni Mason, Peter Modny, Evelyn Morris, 

(concluded next page,.,,,) 
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FALL BIRD COUNT - 1974 (Observers - concluded) 


George North, John 01mstead, David Powell, James Pringle, Anne Reid, Tom Reid, 
Orval Reynolds, William Smith, Richard Snider, Helen Taylor, Trevor Trueman, 
Peter VanDyken (co-compiler), Mabel Watson, Robert Westmore, Alan Wormington 
(compiler), 127 Dickenson St., New Westminster, British Columbia,); 

(Hamilton Naturalists' Club; South Peel Naturalists' Club). 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * A * * * * * A * A * A * A A A * A * * * * * * ** A A * * * * * * * * * * * * A * * * * A * * A * * V; A V.' * * A A A * * * 


********************* 


■********************' 


********************************** 


I,PNG POINT CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 

DECEMBER 14, 1974 - 5:30 a.m.-5:00 p.m.; mostly clear a.m., p.m. clear; 
Temperature 32° to 39° F.; wind WNW, 0-5 rn.p.h.; no snow cover, water partly 
open. Wild food crop good. Fifty-four observers in seventeen parties. Total 
party hours, 135 (101 on foot, 34 by car); total party miles, 429 (119 on foot, 
310 by car). 

December 14 was the earliest date ever for the Long Point Christmas Count, 
prompting optimistic speculations of a species list as good or better than last 
year (114 species). Such was not the case, however, as observers found both 
numbers and varieties to be restricted. One always looks for reasons for such 
observations and at least two present possibilities this year. A severe ice 
storm about two weeks before probably moved out a lot of birds. It was then 
followed by mild, open weather which resulted in birds being spread out and not 
concentrated in the traditional favoured locations. Count day itself had 
spectacular weather for walking with virtually no wind and sunny skies. We 
might well have had a December insect count 1 

There were about as many interesting birds as a result of the low numbers as 
there were high counts. Only 20 Marsh Hawks were counted, a far cry from the 
62 of last, year and the 69 of 1971. Perhaps the slump in this species, recorded 
in North America, will continue to show up here. Almost incredibly, there were 
only 44 Mourning Doves compared to last year's 162, and the 675 of 1971. 

Juncos and Tree Sparrows are good indicators of passerine populations. This 
year both were at their lowest numbers since 1966. Still in the negative but 
somewhat pleasant vein - 3 parties reported no Starlings at all. 

Six species occurred on all party lists regardless of habitat. They were; Red¬ 
tailed Hawk, Downy Woodpecker, Black-capped Chickadee, American Goldfinch, 
Dark-eyed Junco and Tree Sparrow. The Goldfinch, in fact, was well above the 
previous high of 416 in 1967. Other interesting highs were 142 White-winged 
Scoters seen flying at the point from the end of the Causeway, in the late 
afternoon. Previous high was 9! It's definitely a snowy owl flight year with 
15 counted after eliminating duplications. This observer counted 7 - a new 
personal high. The 27 Great Horned Owls are less easily explained but it could 
be the cessation of pole-trapping in the region. 

The most spectacular new high number was the 19 Carolina Wrens compared to the 
previous high of 4 last year I Coupled with the 15 seen the same day at Rondeau, 
plus the other counts, there should be 40-5C in Southern Ontario this winter. 
Only three Decembers ago, none were observed at Long Point and very few in 
Ontario. Never has the benefit of Christmas Counts in documenting population 
trends been more spectacularly demonstrated. What is the relationship between 
the new high of 41 Winter Wrens (previous high 19 last year) and the Carolinas? 


(continued next page 


) 
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LONG POINT CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT - (continued from previous page) - 

Most of the particularly interesting species have occurred at least once before. 

The Surf Scoter seen by John Lamey off Normandale was only the second occurrence. 
Three traditional territories continued to prove among the richest, Normandale, 
Turkey Point and the bank between the two points. Normandale had Tufted Titmouse 
and Fox Sparrow. Turkey Point produced Killdeer, Common Snipe, Yallow-rumped 
Warbler and 5 Hermit Thrushes. The bank party found a Sora, 2 Glaucous Gulls, 

9 Carolina Wrens and a Gray Catbird. Three Parties reported Water Pipit but Bill 
Smith and Kevin MacLaughlin had a flock of 22! 

It was left to T. N. (Tom) Hayman and W. E. (Bill) Hewitt of London to find the 
only bird new for the all-time count list. Just to the north of Port Rowan, they 
spotted and identified a Loggerhead Shrike on the wires. 

The gathering afterwards at the Backus Homestead, headquarters of the Long Point 
Bird Observatory, was certainly a welcome addition to the format and our thanks 
go out to David and Ricky Hussell for not only walking out Long Point but pre¬ 
paring a lasagna dinner for 50. Thanks also to all those who participated. Hope 
you enjoyed it and will look forward to seeing you next year. 

(Bob Curry) 

List of birds obser ved : Horned Grebe 5; Pied-billed Grebe 16; Great Blue Heron 6; 
Whistling Swan 181; Canada Goose 472; Mallard 1015; Black Duck 352; Gadwall 1; 
Pintail 2; Green-winged Teal 5; American Widgeon 14; Northern Shoveler 8 ; 

Wood Duck 2; Redhead 1321; Ring-necked Duck 2; Canvasback 426; Greater Scaup 494; 
Lesser Scaup 2; Common Goldeneye 236; Bufflehead 57; Oldsquaw 21; White-winged 
Scoter 142 ; Surf Scoter 1 ; Ruddy Duck 1; Hooded Merganser 5; Common Merganser 376 ; 
Red-breasted Merganser 13; Goshawk 3; Sharp-shinned Hawk 8; Cooper's Hawk 3; 
Red-tailed Hawk 7C; Rea-shouldered Hawk 2; Rough-legged Hawk 8; Bald Eagle 1; 

Marsh Hawk 20; American Kestrel 20; Ruffed Grouse 18; Ring-necked Pheasant 4; (*) 

Virginia Rail 3; Sora 1 ; Killdeer 1 ; Comm o n Snipe 1 ; Glaucous Gull 2; 

Great Black-backed Gull 15; Herring Gull 392; Ring-billed Gull 153; Bonaparte's 
Gull 73; Rock Dove 160; Mourning Dove 44; Screech Owl 5; Great Horned Owl 27 ; 

Snowy Owl L5; Long-eared Owl 3; (*) American Coot 272; 

Belted Kingfisher 7; Common Flicker 12; Pileated Woodpecker 4; Hairy Woodpecker 28; 
Doxmy Woodpecker 30; Horned Lark 11; Blue Jau 290; Common Crow 87; Black-capped 
Chickadee 405; Tufted Titmouse 1; White-breasted Nuthatch 45; Red-breasted Nut¬ 
hatch 22; Brown Creeper 39; Winter Wren 41 ; Carolina Wren 19j Long-billed Marsh 
Wren 4; Gray Catbird 1 ; American Robin 12; Hermit Thrush 7; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet 137; Ruby-crowned Kinglet 4; Water Pipit 25 ; Northern Shrike 1; Logger- 
head Shrike 1; Starling 609; Yellow-rumped (Myrt le) Warbler 1 ; Common Ye Howthroat 
7; House Sparrow 2013; Eastern Meadowlark 3; Red-winged Blackbird 777; Rusty Black¬ 
bird 105; Common Graclcle 415; Brown-headed Cowbird 614; Cardinal 167; Evening 
Grosbeak 399; Purple Finch 19; Pine Siskin 13; American Goldfinch 622 ; Savannah 
Sparrow 2 ; Dark-eyed (Slate-coloured) Junco 302; Tree Sparrow 941; Field 
Sparrow 5; White-throated Sparrow 37; Fox Sparrow 1; Swamp Sparrow 152; Song 
Sparrow 142; Lapland Longspur 4; Snoxtf Bunting 143. 

Total - 102 species; about 15,281 individuals. (In count area count week but not 
seen count day: Red-bellied Woodpecker .) 

Observers : Larry Amies, T. V. Ball, Robert Bateman, Ross Bateman, Harry B. Barrett, 
Birgit Berry, Roger Booth, David Brewer, George Bryant, Ralph Cartar, Jerry 
Chappie, David Copeland, Robert E. Copeland, Robert J. Copeland, David Craumer, 
William Crins, Gary Crossman, Robert Curry (compiler - 92 Hostein Drive, Ancaster, 
Ontario L9G 2S7), Ronald Davis, James Dowall, Cathy Eagles, Paul Eagles, Elizabeth 
Elligson, Eric Elligsen, Chris Escott, Grace Gilbert, John Gilbert, Douglas Hanna, 
John Hanna, William Hartman, Stan Hastings, Thomas Hayman ...cont'd next page... 
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LONG POINT CHRISTMAS BIRD CO UNT - (continued from previous page) - 

William Hewitt, Allan Howie, Heather Howkins, David Hussell, Ricky Hussell, 
Morris Ilyniak, Mark Jennings, Harry Jones, Brian Laidlaw, John Lamey, Kevin 
Lindsay, David McCorquodale, Kevin MacLaughlin, Peter Modny, John Olmstead, 
Miles Ostler, Marilyn Samuels, William Smith, Robert Stamp, Trevor Trueman, 
Robert Westmore, Alan Wormington (Long Point Bird Observatory). 

***************************************************************************** 

************************************************************************* 

CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT - 1974 

Hamilton, Ontario - 43° 16'N, 79° 52'W (all points within a 15-mile diameter 
circle, centre at York and Dundurn Streets, to include Hamilton, part of 
Burlington, Lake Medad, Waterdown, Greensville, Dundas, Sulphur Springs, 
Ancaster, Southcote, Hannon, Stoney Creek; towns 257,, plowland 157., old fields 
1Q7>, mixed woods 25%, marshes 57., open water 207,. 

December 26-7 a.m. to 5 p.m. A.M. clear, P.M. mostly cloudy. Temp. 20° to 
39° F. Wind SW, 15 m.p.h.; Snow cover 1 to 2 in. Water open; harbour open. 

Wild food crop good. Sixty-six observers, 56 in 30 parties, 10 at feeders. 

Total party-hours 199 (145 on foot, 54 by car) plus 20 at feeders; total 
party miles, 687 (197 on foot, 490 by car). 

Count ; Horned Grebe 1; Pied-billed Grebe 1; Great Blue Heron 15.; Black-crowned 
Night Heron 1; Canada Goose 64; Canada Goose (Lesser), 2; Mallard 300; Black 
Duck 260; Gadwall 24; Pintail 4; Green-winged Teal 9; American Widgeon 2; 
Northern Shoveler 21; Wood Duck 1; Redhead 20; Ring-necked Duck 1; Canvasback 9; 
Greater Scaup 27G; Lesser Scaup 6; Common Goldeneye 47; Bufflehead 49; Old- 
squaw 270; White-winged Scoter 74; Black Scoter 1; Hooded Merganser 9; Common 
Merganser 1100; Red-breasted Merganser 18; Sharp-shinned Hawk 3; Red-tailed 
Hawk 116; Rough-legged Hawk 11; American Kestrel 30; Ruffed Grouse 27; Ring¬ 
necked Pheasant 116; Gray Partridge 1; American Coot 21; Killdeer 1; Glaucous 
Gull 7; Iceland Gull 2; Great Black-backed Gull 88; Herring Gull 7200; Ring¬ 
billed Gull 160; Bonaparte's Gull 1; Rock Dove 280; Mourning Dove 200; Screech 
Owl 3; Great Horned Owl 22; Snowy Owl 5; Long-eared Owl 2; Belted Kingfisher 5; 
Common Flicker (yellow-shafted) 11; Pileated Woodpecker 3; Hairy Woodpecker 34; 
Downy Woodpecker 130; Horned Lark 62; Blue Jay 165; Common Crow 4000; Black- 
capped Chickadee 511; Tufted Titmouse 2; White-breasted Nuthatch 76; Red¬ 
breasted Nuthatch 18; Brown Creeper 21; Winter Wren 8; Carolina Wren 2; 
Mockingbird 3; American Robin 32; Hermit Thrush 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet 25; 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet 1; Cedar Waxwing 145; Northern Shrike 6; Starling 30,000; 
Yellow-rumped (Myrtle) Warbler 2; House Sparrow 1140; Red-winged (roost 

Blackbird 7; Northern Or iole 1 ; Rusty Blackbird 2; Common Grackle 4; Brown¬ 
headed Cowbird 21; Cardinal 212; Evening Grosbeak 47; Purple Finch 3; Pine 
Siskin 12; American Goldfinch 121; Rufous-sided Towhee 1; Dark-eyed (slate- 
coloured) Junco 730; Dark-eyed (Oregon) Junco 1; Tree Sparrow 586; Field 
Sparrow 2; White-throated Sparrow 11; Fox Sparrow 1; Swamp Sparrow 56; Snow 
Bunting 190, 

Total : 91 species (2 additional races), about 50,000 individuals. (in count 
area count week but not seen count day: Red-necked Grebe, Brown Thrasher, 
Eastern Meadowlark, Lapland Longspur.) 

Observers : Larry Armes, Redvers Bourne, Hazel Broker, Louise Campbell, William 
I.Campbell, David Copeland, Robert Copeland, William Crins, John A. Cumming, 

(concluded next page.) 
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CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 1974 - (continued from previous page) - 

Angela and Robert Curry, Edward Dinniwell, James Dowall, Henry Frania, John 
Frank, Hazel Gooding, Edwun Griffin, John Hanna, Audrey Hawkes, Robert Henry, 
Wallace and Ruth Hopkins, Daryl Howes-Jones, Raymond Hughes, Mark Jennings, 
Harold Lang, Suzanne Lawrie, Toss Lawrie, Mr. & Mrs. Maurice Laycock, James 
Lemon, Ruth Lenz, Elizabeth LeWarne, Kevin Lindsay, Robert MacLaren, George 
McBride, Dan McLaughlin, Kevin McLaughlin, John B. Miles, Peter Modny, Laurel 
and George W. North (compiler - 857 Eagle Drive, Burlington, Ontario L7T 3A3), 
Minnie Odenkirchen, Robert Pett, David and Thelma Powell, Anne Reid, Orval 
Reynolds, Rhoda Robertson, Gary Rousseau, Robert K. Sargeant, Marion Shivas, 
William F. Smith, Rick Snider, Robert Stamp, Laura Stewart, Sam Tabone, Helen 
Taylor, Trevor Trueman, Jack van Nostrand, Mabel Watson, Fred Wenzel, Robert 
H„ Westmore, Ilarvey Williams, Alan Wormington (Hamilton Naturalists’ Club). 

**************************************************************************** 

********************* 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR : 

."George Redburn's article on the subject of snowshoeing (Dec. Wood Duck) 

was an interesting and nostalgic account of an outdoor activity that provides 
a sense of natural harmony with one's surroundings, and the satisfaction of 
physical exertion. 

However, I feel that he might take a much more positive attitude than he does 
toward the current prospects for snowshoeing to become accepted. Cross-country 
skiing has, in a very short time, grown from obscurity to great popularity, so 
for the same reaction of many people against noise and speed and over-together¬ 
ness, why not also snowshoeing, which entails much less financial outlay, 
including transporting, and is apparently easy to learn, and the best of all 
ways to observe nature in winter. 

Rather than Mr. Redburn believing that most people prefer the smell and road 
of snowmobiles, it would be very good to see him in print as advocating and 
promoting snowshoeing with enthusiasm and the belief that his "someday" for it 
to stage a comeback is now. With his firsthand knowledge and experience how 
appreciated he would be in offering leadership in snowshoe walks, if time 
permits this year, but certainly next." 

Burlington, Ontario (sgd) (Mrs.) Sylvia Opl. 

************************************************* 

1975 SUMMER EM PLOY MENT 

The Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources in Huronia District is 
accepting applications from interested persons (both male and female) 
to fill a probable txrenty-one positions in visitor services/interpretive 
programmes throughout its parks. Information may be obtained from the 
Parks Branch, Ministry of Natural Resources, Huronia District Office, 
Midhurst, Ontario, LOL 1X0. Deadline for applications will be March 15, 
1975. 

kkkkkkkkk kkkkkkkkkkkkkkk k kkkkkk kkkkkickkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkk hkkk kitkkkkkkkkkkk 

MARKED OLDSQUAWS - If you happen to see an Oldsquaw duck with a yellow marker 
on its bill - don’t worryl Your eyes aren't deceiving you. Staff from the 
Ministry of Natural Resources were marking Oldsquaw in the Arctic last summer in 
order to follow their movements during the winter. All sightings of marked 
ducks, including date and location, should be reported to the Wildlife Branch, 
Min. of Nat. Resources, Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ontario M7A 1W3, 
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FE BRUARY 2 IS GROUNDHOG DA Y*. 

An old saying of questionable origin affirms that ''every dog has his day" and 
this could certainly be said of the groundhog, for on February 2 we celebrate 
our longing for spring in a mini-rite dedicated to this mammal. However, this 
fabled ability to predict the length of winter was originally attributed to the 
European badger and colonists simply chose the woodchuck or groundhog, as a 
suitable American substitute. 


Woodchucks are common throughout much of northeastern North America where they 
will an undisputed place as the largest of the ground squirrels. This animal’s 
burrow is an impressive excavation consisting of at least two entrances, one 
clean and concealed, the other conspicuously rimmed with soil. The den may be 
40 feet long and 4 or 5 feet deep. A side chamber lined with grass serves as 
a resting area. 


The Woodchuck is a rather solitary animal claiming a limited home range about a 
quarter of a mile in diameter where it forages on succulent plants and enjoys the 
sunshine, A woodchuck’s digging may cast up machine-shattering stones in hay- 
fields and its holes can be dangerous to cattle. This conflict of interest 
sometimflfl irritates farmers who prefer to have the field strictly on their own 
termc. Ecological!v dens are of value for they provide necessary shelter 

/or a number f ^ Lr J e - i - a nimals such as skunks, rabbits, and foxes. From a human 
pomf- <■>- view, woo chucks and all wildlife are of aesthetic value and like the 
opossum and raccoon they have a reputati 
have cultivated the taste. 


:ion as a table delicacy among those who 


By tne end of October most woodchucks retreat to their burrows to hibernate, their 
, .o y em P erat ure ipping lo within a few degrees of freezing. Few, if any, of 
rnese animals are apt to be abroad as early as February 2 over most of their 
range, but this does not confound the legend and many do emerge before the last 
or winter s snow has melted. The males are particularly active in early spring 
when they travel widely in search of mates. 


The young are weaned by mid-summer and by rail liuiu tne Home Uen 

and have established their own territories where they may live for 4 to 5 years 
digging, whistling, and foraging through the perpetual summer known only to 
mammals that hibernate. 

(from the Kalamazoo Nature Centre News #76 - Feb, 1974) 

"k i; i< -,V -.V vV A vV vV vV vV * iV >V A -A- A vV sV A vV 'A <V vV vV vV -,VvV 


A NEW SPECIES OF FE RN DIS CO VERED 

* ALGONQUIN WOOD FERN is the name given a new species of fern discovered 

* in Algonquin Park one year ago. While doing a biological inventory of 

* the 350-foot cliffs at Greenleaf Lake, Dave Brunton and Paul Keddy found 

* a fern which didn't fit anything they knew. Upon consulting experts at 

* Guelph, Harvard and Helsinki, it was found that the specimen was a hybrid 

between the Marginal Shield and the Fragrant Cliff Fern - both of which are 
common at Greenleaf Lake. More specimens were obtained this year for further 
examination, and the "Algonquin Wood Fern" was formally announced. 

(from- "The Chickadee", Huntsville Nature Club, Vol. 17, No. 1, 

September, IS74) 

*** 

* 
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